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INTRODUCTION 

when  I  first  met  George  Thaniel  in  1973,  appropriately  in 
Greece,  he  used  to  recite  by  memory,  for  me,  many  of  his  Greek 
poems.  Later,  I  collected,  and  read  his  works.  I  responded  with 
the  pleasure  of  common  interest  to  the  pagan  classical  allusions, 
the  pervasive,  if  sometimes  ironic  Christian  ethos,  and  the  re- 
miniscences of  ordinary  existence.  Beyond  these,  however,  I 
sensed  a  deeper,  much  more  sweeping,  concern  with  the  under- 
lying cosmic  truths.  The  poems  were  short,  and  carefully  tooled. 
Line  length  and  diction  were  metered  by  clearly  shaped  images. 
As  much  was  left  unsaid  as  was  said,  but  the  resulting  vacuum 
remained  a  powerful,  at  times  reverberating,  force  that  pulled  me 
through  the  more  specific  images  like  rocks,  flowers,  and  square 
rooms,  into  more  general  ones  like  sea,  winds,  and  fire,  and  fi- 
nally, out  of  these,  into  the  most  general,  but  specific  of  all:  the 
great  silence  that  fittingly  lapsed,  at  times,  into  the  actual  silence 
of  a  foreshortened  poem. 

The  poet's  goal  was  to  weigh  the  substantial  with  its  insub- 
stantial, though  dependable,  source,  the  visible  with  the  invisi- 
ble, the  watery  spring  with  its  springhead.  Relatively  durable 
earthly  goods,  like  fruit  conserves  and  nickel-plated  spigots, 
even  the  arteries  of  a  dependable  bus  system,  lagged  behind  the 
soaring  of  a  human  soul  in  transport.  Coca-cola  cans  and  cut- 
'em-yourself  Christmas  trees,  those  masterstrokes  of  industrial 
genius,  faded  behind  the  far  older  (and  younger)  song  of  the  time- 
less sea.  Cliffs  and  rocks  existed  either  to  dissolve,  or  to  mark, 
the  deep-watered  wells  of  the  unconscious.  Flowers  existed  to 
wither,  bend,  and  break  into  the  drier,  lighter  buds  of  the  imagi- 
nation, or  (to  change  the  venue)  the  lettuce  dropped  its  leaves  to 
reveal  a  tender  heart. 
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The  temporal  and  the  timeless  were,  for  the  poet,  equally 
valid.  Minutes  past  and  present  joined  to  form  a  sphere  which, 
even  if  reversible  as  now  and  then,  ballooned  into  a  massive 
supernova  of  small  circumstances,  suspended  in  a  gaseous  solu- 
tion of  universal  moment.  In  the  Landscape  poems,  especially, 
the  poet  embraced  the  past  as  part  of  the  continuum  of  life.  He 
was  a  traditional  poet,  in  T.S.  Eliot's  meaning  of  traditional ,  be- 
cause he  had  "a.  sense  of  the  timeless  as  well  as  of  the  temporal 
and  of  the  timeless  and  of  the  temporal  together."* 

The  poet  envied  the  insular  people  of  Skyros,  who  them- 
selves were  their  own  past,  were  simply  people  like  the  people 
who  had  always  lived  there,  open  to  newcomers  if  these  acted 
like  people,  and  oblivious  to  romantically  unreal  statues  that 
memorialized  a  past  that  never  quite  existed.  Greece's  famous  ar- 
chaeological sites  were  potholes  and  traps.  The  balk- markers  of 
colored-cloth  strips  marked  the  wounds  that  excavators  gratuit- 
ously inflicted  on  Earth.  A  past,  once  unearthed  and  labeled,  was 
an  exhumation,  a  display  of  details,  ghastly  fossils,  and  all  that, 
which  were  better  assimilated  into  an  awareness  of  the  universal- 
ity of  life.  Like  Noah,  we  were  to  strike  a  beam  of  the  ark, 
drumming  tattoos  for  every  collateral  creation,  and  merging  them 
in  the  only  part  of  us  that  endures:  Consciousness. 

Universal  awareness,  the  poet  reminded  us,  was  easier  de- 
scribed than  attained.  It  required  an  interior  communication, 
which  was  often  dangerous  or,  perhaps  more  discouraging  to  us, 
futile.  We  might  scout  the  mute  mysteries  of  rocks,  but  bloody 
our  hands,  or  find  vipers  among  the  crevices.  We  might  drop 
coin  after  coin  into  the  great  scale  of  existence,  but  receive 
neither  weight  nor  fortune  card.  Beyond  these  minor  disappoint- 
ments, lay  the  threat  of  earthquake— ever  imminent  in  the  seem- 
ingly solid,  rocky  terrain  of  Greece— which  could  destroy  both 
question  and  questioner  alike,  leaving  an  impassive  pulp. 

Mankind's  effort  to  solve  his  existence  was  not  always  re- 
warded. Sometimes,  however,  the  answer  came  unasked,  a  gnat 


*T.  S.  Eliot,  'Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent,"  Selected  Essai/s  (London 
1932),  p.  14. 
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or  wasp  that  stung,  a  thrusting  knife  that  wounded.  Sometimes, 
the  answer  was  less  articulate,  a  solfeggio  bringing  distant  tones 
and  syllables  together,  the  whirr  of  bicycle  pedals,  the  whinny  of 
the  universal  Trojan  Horse.  The  soul-heap  took  flight.  The  little 
cages  called  u*  danced  as  awkwardly  and  wonderfully  as  a 
streetmonger's  bears. 

The  voice  of  this  vast  consciousness  was  the  poet,  actively 
photographing  rocky  nature,  or  unexpectedly  resounding  with  a 
snap  within  the  stretched  drumhead  of  the  cosmos.  The  poet's 
workshop  was  his  mind,  where  the  invisible  or  visible,  past  and 
present,  remote  and  commonplace,  formed  a  chiaroscuro  pattern, 
merging  or  alternating,  which  revealed  while  obscuring  what 
humankind  should  know  in  the  truest  sense  of  know. 


ο  ο  ο 


George  Seferis,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Nikos  Kakhtitsis, 
marked  out  the  poems  of  Thaniel  for  their  true  expressiveness.  * 
"For  many  years,  "  Seferis  wrote,  "I  have  not  read  such  genuine 
(atophia)  poems."  Andonis  Decavalles,  more  recently,  observes 
that  Thaniel's  poems  show  an  extreme  economy  that  leaves  them 
"almost  naked  to  the  bone."* 

Sometimes,  the  images  do  stand  stripped,  yet  often,  by  their 
position  beside  each  other,  the  images  flush  and  become  distinc- 
tively ruddy,  even  clothed  with  new  meanings.  A  Beethoven  con- 
certo becomes  a  mosaic  of  colored  stones  like  those  which  some- 
times decorate  the  hillsides  of  Greece.  The  two-headed  emblem 
of  imperial  Byzantium  becomes  an  everyday  eagle  who  flies 
earthward  to  rest.  The  crab,  avoiding  the  pincers  of  myriad  un- 
seen crabs,  is  caught,  his  own  pincers  dangling  wild,  waiting  in 
turn  for  other  unsuspecting  crabs,  and  thus  becoming  part  of  an 


*Letter  written  by  Seferis  during  an  excursion  to  Kardhamili,  Messenia,  2  August, 
1968.  The  novelist  Kakhtitsis,  then'hving  in  Montreal,  presented  this  letter  as  a 
gift  to  Thaniel  shortly  after  receiving  it. 

*Andonis  Decavalles,  "Modernity:  The  Third  Stage,  The  New  Poets,"  The 
Charioteer  2Θ,  (1978),  p.  36. 
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infinite  regression  of  victims  turned  aggressors.  The  holy  bride- 
groom Christ  becomes,  during  a  Good  Friday  Uturgy,  the  hand- 
some acolyte  who  each  girl  fancies  is  her  own  suitor.  This  com- 
mon bridegroom,  like  elsewhere  the  poet  himself,  keeps  his  mind 
on  the  sea. 

These  juxtapositions  and  associations  of  images  are  only  at 
first  sight  surreal.  At  second  sight,  they  are  authentic  particulars 
in  the  continuum  of  history,  and  the  totality  of  experience.  For 
final  example,  the  clotheslines  of  Arachova,  draped  with  rugs  and 
blankets,  are  really  there,  serving  as  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the  an- 
cient, inner  sanctuary  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  A  tourist  often  does 
buy  one  of  those  rugs,  while  ignoring  the  mysteries  of  the  silent 
(or  is  it  silenced?)  oracle. 


George  Thaniel  was  born  in  Greece,  in  1938,  and  was  raised 
and  educated  in  Athens.  He  received  his  first  degree,  in  litera- 
ture, from  the  University  of  Athens.  In  1964,  he  moved  to  On- 
tario, Canada.  He  completed  doctoral-level  studies  in  Classics,  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton,  and  he  is  now  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Director 
there  of  the  Program  in  Modern  Greek  Studies.  In  addition  to 
scholarly  articles  in  Greek,  English,  and  French,  Thaniel  has 
written  poems  in  English,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Helios,  Direction,  Vergilius,  Classical  News  and  Views,  and  in  the 
booklet  Poems  in  English  (1979). 

The  poems  in  this  edition  have  been  selected  and  translated 
from  Thaniel's  original  Greek  versions.  They  first  appeared  in  / 
Prokes  "Nails"  (1968);  To  Dohio  "Vessel"  (1974);  To  Marouli  "Let- 
tuce" (1976);  the  anthology  Dhiakrotima  "Sound  Variations" 
(1976);  and  To  Epitheta  (1980).  Some  of  these  poems  were  previ- 
ously published,  in  English  translations,  by  Athan  Anagnos- 
topoulos,  Kimon  Friar,  Stratis  Haviaras,  or  myself,  in  Arion's 
Dolphin,  Manna,  The  Charioteer,  The  Coffeehouse,  and  Grove. 
The  translations  in  this  edition  are  all  my  own,  and  they  here  ap- 
pear with  the  poet's  kind  permission. 


In  the  translations,  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  the  terse 
quahty  of  the  Greek  originals.  Sacrificed  in  English  are  the  lin- 
guistic modulations  resulting  from  the  poet's  judicious  mixture  of 
purist  and  demotic  styles  of  Greek.  Modern  American  English, 
compared  to  Greek,  is  quite  homogeneous  in  tone.  Greek  arti- 
cles, conjunctions,  and  interjections  have  often  been  omitted  in 
the  English  versions.  Those  little  words  that  ring  so  musically  in 
Greek,  only  seem  to  clutter  in  English.  New  lineations  have 
sometimes  been  introduced  to  harmonize  the  appearance  of  the 
poems,  which  have  a  varied  provenance,  into  this  single  Enghsh 
edition.  English  titles  for  untitled  Greek  poems  have  been 
supplied  by  me.  Occasionally,  subsequent  revisions  of  the  pub- 
lished Greek  poems  are  incorporated  into  the  translations  at  the 
poet's  request.  The  grouping  of  the  poems  into  six  subtitled  sec- 
tions is  the  poet's  own  scheme. 

I  am  grateful  to  George  Thaniel  for  many  points  of 
explanation  and  clarification.  Now  and  then,  he  has  suggested  En- 
glish equivalents  which  I  have  used.  Responsibility  for  this  transla- 
tion, however,  rests  entirely  with  me.  I  trust  that  English- 
speaking  readers  will  appreciate  these  poems  in  translation  as 
much  as  I  have  appreciated  them  in  the  original  Greek. 

— Edward  Phinney 
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BEYOND  THE  MOMENT 


POETICS 


LET  THE  IDEAS 

Let  the  ideas  move  and  shape 
chase  away  the  stubborn  wasps 
of  the  inexpressible 
rest  your  weight  on  the  soft  paper 
there  let  all  the  knives  be  dulled. 


THE  TREATY  OF  WORDS 

The  treaty  of  words 

is  surely  an  arduous  apprenticeship 

a  spark  which  came  out  of  darkness 

child  of  the  sea-deep  Lamia 

a  malignant  ghoul. 

I  heard  it  rise  low-toned  from  inside  me 
I  discerned  one  voice  alone:  Legion. 

And  now  I  cannot  leave 

the  hour  does  not  allow  for  flight 

I  shall  stay,  I  shall  endure  the  demon  mob 

till,  like  a  beat  on  a  drum 

I  breathe  my  last. 


Lamia:  In  modem  Greek  folk  tradition,  a  sea  ogress;  in  ancient  myth,  a  cave- 
dwelling  vampire. 

Le^,ion:  When  Jesus  asked  the  name  of  the  Gerasene  man  who  was  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  the  latter  answered,  "Legion"  (Mark  5:9). 


MUSIC 

Once  Pindar  said 

Take  the  Doric  lyre 

off  its  hook 

the  hand  that  used  to  guide  the  plow 

also  played  the  song. 

Now  you  throw  a  coin 
in  the  jukebox 
drum  with  your  fingertips 
the  syncopated  tune 
while  the  eager  waitress 
flirts  as  she  serves  you 
a  juicy  hamburger. 


"Take  .  .  .  lyre  .  .  .  hook":  Pindar,  Olympian  Ode  1.  17-18. 


WHISPERING  POETS 

whispering  poets  grieve  that  things  perish 

everything  is  a  process  of  ruin 

death  lets  his  sickle  drop 

with  the  regularity 

of  a  blinking  neon  sign. 

But  there,  still 

the  carefree  youth  of  Manet 

shapes  with  a  straw 

bubbles  of  soap 

on  his  pretty  lips. 

Ο  game, 
nucleus  of  life. 


Yoiith  of  Manet:  Painting  by  Edouard  Manet,  Les  Bulles  cle  Savon,  now  in  the 
Gulbenkian  Collection,  Lisbon. 


TEARFUL  LAUGHTER 

I  all  too  often  mean  to  be  serious 
but  there  always  pops  out 
from  cracks  and  crannies 
the  tearful  laughter 
of  several  centuries. 


NO  ONE  SAW  ME 

To  Ed 

No  one  saw  me 
no  one  noticed  me 
by  the  rock 
as  I  lowered  my  face 
to  the  spring. 

In  the  water 

I  found  the  water 

I  was  inside  me. 


IN  THE  WILDS 

Flowers  grow  in  the  wilds 

you  scramble  to  find  them 

clustered  together,  frightened 

far  from  the  world 

you  stretch  your  hand  to  pick  them 

they  wither  at  once 

drop  their  petals 

the  stalks  bend 

your  fingers  bleed. 


DRY  FLOWERS 

These  dry  flowers  are  your  own  creations 

equilibrium  of  the  senses 

destiny's  deeper  logic 

here  the  snake  finds  its  tail 

here  it  sloughs  its  dry  skin 

on  the  rock,  here  the  blood  flows  virginal  again 

in  these  dry  flowers  which  you  alone  shaped 

in  your  mind's  chiaroscuro. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  EVIL 

In  cloisters  of  flowers 

our  struggles  end 

my  poor  brothers 

in  those  flowers  of  evil 

which  like  the  leaves 

of  old  papyri 

need  dry,  filtered  air. 


I  TURNED 

I  turned  (something  had  bloomed  inside  me) 

to  bury  this  misunderstanding 

suppress  this  creeping  hatred 

but  there  I  stumbled  against  a  wall 

bloodied  my  fingers 

smashed  my  face. 

Let  me  carry  back  to  my  heart 

reconciliation's  fragile  gesture 

return  my  quivering  voice  to  its  source 

embrace  this  grace 

which  broken  hope  swelled  up  for  me. 


ENCOUNTERS 

Encounters  always  leave  me 

with  something  like  a  light  sting  inside 

my  God,  Your  ways  are  hard 

still  we  discharge  them  so  simply 

the  goals  are  distant 

still  we  reach  them  in  their  time 

You  leave  us  with  this  sting 

an  equivocal  sign 

is  it  the  bite  of  a  gnat 

a  touch  from  an  otherworldly  hand? 


SLEEP 

Sleep  on  your  arms 

since  you  fear  the  pillow 

fold  over  on  your  arms 

since  you  fear  the  unfolding  road 

thus  a  friend  of  steady  faith 

to  the  ideal  flowers  of  your  soul 

they  surpass  your  feeling 

and  your  imagination  alone  completes  them. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

I  walk  in  the  woods 

take  photographs 

violate  poetry 

listen  to  the  echoes 

blink  my  eyes 

search  the  rocks 

find  the  snakes 

curse  them 

they  bite  me  on  the  heels 

escape  hissing 

I  do  not  think  they  meant  it 

do  not  believe  in  miracles 

do  not  call  upon  Phanourios 

do  not  bake  him  a  cake 

on  my  breast 

like  a  bishop's  pectoral 

the  camera  weighs  heavy. 


"I  walk  .  .  .  when  the  wolf  is  not  here":  Beginning  of  a  Greek  children's  game- 
song,  similar  in  theme  to  the  tale  of  Red  Riding-Hood. 

Phanottrios:  St.  Phanourios  helps  the  faithfiil  find  things  they  have  lost. 
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SURREALIST  POEM 

At  a  slant  the  sun  dispels 
the  idols  of  sleep 
straightforward  blows  the  wind 
awakens  sluggish  nature 
Dorothea  is  standing  by 
(a  weasel  in  God'  forest) 
foretokens  a  good  year 
a  seasonable  gathering  of  fruit 
beneath  the  sun's  brow. 

At  last  the  kite  balances 

(libations  of  oil  and  wine) 

hesitates  but  takes  courage  at  once 

plows  the  great  heights 

besides,  there  accompany  it  the  prayers 

lively  gray  birds 

of  Him  Who  is  called  upon  in  every  season 

every  hour. 


'Of  Him  Who  .  .  .  season  .  .  .  hour":  Phrase  from  a  Greek  Orthodox  prayer. 
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GAME 

Take  the  bucket 
the  httle  spade 
become  a  pioneer 
here  is  the  sand 
also  the  sea 
their  dehghtful  rivalry. 
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MAZES 


HOW 

How  does  a  man  write  his  name 
knowing  that  cranes  migrate 
waves  hurry  back  to  the  nameless  sea 
and  rain  chmbs  back  to  the  sky? 

How  do  you  carve  your  name  on  rock 
when  even  the  rock  turns  to  hme 
and  the  tough  pebbles  of  pleasure 
they  too  turn  to  an  indifferent  pulp? 


THE  PINCERS 

Pincers  lie  in  wait  everywhere 
guided  by  an  unseen  hand 
you  polish  your  exterior 
not  to  be  caught 
to  slip  through. 

There,  they  grab  you  tight 
hold  you  high  in  the  air 
your  feet  dangling  in  space 
like  the  pincers  of  a  prisoner  crab. 
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IN  THE  CUBICLE 

In  this  cubicle 

with  the  vapors  of  instinct 

they  rise  as  if 

from  a  bottomless  well. 

Squeezed,  like  a  sponge 
by  a  heavier  object 
here  by  the  gray  radiator 
that  whistles 
(some  screw  is  missing). 

Here  where  the  scales 
gulp  down  the  coins 
without  giving  your  weight 
you  keep  wondering 
what  is  going  on  inside 
if  its  joints  are  still. 
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MOVEMENT 

When  the  soft  winds  go 
and  brass  sleep  grips  me 
then  again  I  taste 
this  black  honeycomb 
which  they  christened  Fate. 

I  see  barefoot  boys 

who  walk  the  streets 

hold  empty  cages 

while  deep  in  the  ruins 

birds  flutter  their  wings 

with  terror 

behind  them  hungry  cats 

farther  still 

dogs  with  sharp  teeth 

and  at  the  end 

the  man 

with  the  black  baton. 
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SQUARES 

Day  is  square 

confined 

like  a  square  can 

on  the  topmost  shelf 

death  is  square 

night  is  square,  she  too 

alas,  everything  is  square. 


THE  GREAT  SHORE 

Now  I  sit  by  the  great  shore 
wrinkled  from  yearning  for  the  sea 
with  fear  of  the  deep  in  my  eyes 
my  hand  on  the  throat  of  a  bird. 


The  original  poem  rhymes  ABCB. 
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SECULAR  SONG 

No  voyage  in  outer  space 

will  crack  this  oyster 

which  I  hold  hidden  in  my  heart 

the  universe  itself  has  an  earthy  ethos. 

In  Cronus  I  shall  find  cannibalism 

in  Ares,  fraternal  slaughter 

on  Zeus,  a  dirty  beard 

and  on  the  moon,  my  old  aunt  Iphigeneia. 

The  spacecraft  will  take  me  far  away 
seagulls  around  me  will  sadly  caw 
lonely  crags  will  lick  the  sea 
I  shall  be  again  all  alone. 


The  original  poem  rhymes  in  the  pattern  AABB  CCDD  EEFF. 
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SOSOS  AND  SOSO 

Sosos  and  Soso  on  the  silvery  seashore 
drink  their  coffee.  Afterwards,  at  the  Rhea 
they'll  watch  Island  of  Temptations 
and  shorts  about  the  latest  earthquakes. 


The  original  poem  rhymes  AABB. 

Sosos  ami  Soso:  Simonides  of  Ceos  was  reportedly  commissioned  to  write,  for  en- 
graving on  a  votive  stone  to  Zens,  the  following: 

Sosos  and  Soso,  Ο  Savior,  for  you  set  up  this  stone: 

Sosos  because  he  was  saved,  Soso  because  Sosos  was  saved. 

{Palatine  Anthology  6.216) 

Rhea:  Greek  movie  theaters,  like  movie  theaters  everywhere,  affect  the  grand 
style  rf  nomenclature,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  Zeus'  mother. 


ON  THE  YELLOW  SAND 


On  the  yellow  sand 
raves  a  bull 
fights  the  water 
splinters  the  rocks 
with  his  hooves 
fights  the  water 
a  bull  on  the  yellow 
sand  raves. 
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FERNS 

ο  ferns,  ferns 

let  me  fall  among  you 

wrap  myself  around  your  dark  roots 

drink  with  you  the  milk  of  desolation 

ferns  of  the  mountains,  ferns  of  the  rocks. 

Ο  ferns,  ferns 

let  me  sink  down  close  to  you 

and  be  forgotten  in  your  earthy  chambers 

far  from  the  open  air 

where  a  bird  suddenly  strikes 

with  a  spiteful  yellow  beak 

ready  to  prick  the  tenderest  flesh. 

Ferns  of  the  mountains,  ferns  of  the  rocks 

your  eyes,  greenish,  curious 

stare  at  the  beyond 

your  frail  stems,  how  they  shiver 

at  the  sudden  flapping  of  that 

spiteful  bird 

you  keep  your  roots  in  the  ground. 
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TASK 

I  must  set  my  thoughts  in  order 

learn  the  plants  by  name 

to  the  brushwood  of  my  thoughts 

the  stumps  of  my  fears 

the  verdant  images  of  my  emotions 

I  must  give  a  title 

press  the  secret  button 

to  unleash  the  fire 

and  make  them  ashes  all. 


SOMEONE  WINDS 

Someone  winds  a  clock  in  silence 

the  dry  persistent  sound  stirs  up 

my  inner  world 

the  noise  from  this  clock 

throws  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  continuity 

strengthens  the  approaching  enemy. 
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VENERABLE  LOVE 

ο  venerable  love 

who  live  doggedly  on  the  peaks 

the  peaks,  high  mountains  with  perpetual  snow 

a  swarm  of  birds  with  earthen  shrieking  beaks 

have  nailed  me  at  your  feet 

to  gaze  at  you  from  afar,  there,  high 

the  inaccessible. 


STRIKE  THE  NAIL 

You  strike  the  nail  and  then  the  shoe 
Ο  Hephaestus,  smith  with  the  short  leg 
I  shall  free  a  bird 
it  brings  you  an  angry  message 
prodigious  earthquakes  are  imminent 
the  crisis  is  near. 


You  strike:  Line  from  a  Greek  children's  rhyme,  "One  for  the  nail  and  one  for  the 
(horse)  shoe  ..." 
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VORTEX 

Lord,  Whose  presence  I  suspect  behind  the  door 

You  placed  me  so  neatly 

put  rings  around  my  neck 

chains  on  my  hands 

and  nailed  me  to  the  wall. 

Sucked  everyday  into  Your  vortex 
I  am  waiting  for  the  coup  de  grace. 
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ESCAPES 


SOMETHING  LEAPED 

Something  leaped  inside  me 
when  I  heard  the  record 
they  call  Captain  Michael 
and  suddenly  all  around  me 
took  on  a  different  hue. 

They  do  exist,  then,  the  whirl 

and  intoxication  of  our  common  root 

beyond  the  foreign  drinks 

and  Christmas  trees 

which  you  cut  with  a  borrowed  saw 

at  one  of  those  special  farms. 

The  Pleistos  river  still  runs  on  its  bed 
flows  to  the  familiar  sea 
the  ancient  chantey  still  lingers 
under  the  lichens  of  time. 


Captain  Michael:  Musical  setting  by  Manos  Hadjidakis  of  selections  from  Nikos 
Kazantzakis'  novel  Ο  Kapetan  Mihalis  'Captain  Michael,'  better  known  in  the 
English-speaking  world  by  the  title  FrcWoj/i  or  Death. 

Pleistos:  Wintertime  torrent  which  flows  southwestward  through  a  gorge  below 
Delphi  on  Mount  Parnassus  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Itea. 
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LUSTROUS  LANDMARKS 

To  Melanie  Helen 

Lustrous  landmarks  of  eyes 

sudden  blaze  of  eyes 

icons  of  brows 

unripe  grapes  of  lips 

zephyr  of  words 

as  it  blows  from  mouth  to  mouth 

delights  of  every  hour 

flowers  from  healer  time 

who,  while  I  am  alive, 

can  take  them  from  me? 


NOT  ALONE 

A  crab  showed  me 

his  gleaming  back 

there  between  the  cliff  and  the  wave. 

A  chattering  cricket 

landed  bravely  on  my  shoulder. 

Remember,  we  do  not  live  alone. 
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IT  IS  WORTH  IT 

Life  finally  is  worth  it 

it  is  worth  living 

the  shadows  of  our  failures  fall 

fade  into  daybreak 

the  piano  concerto  by  Beethoven  rises 

progressing  to  its  melodic  fate 

and  the  fingers  of  old  Rubinstein 

move  down  the  scale 

weaving  pebbles  of  music. 

It  is  worth  whatever  you  say 
it  is  worth. 


Rubinstein:  American  virtuoso  pianist,  Artur  Rubinstein. 
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BICYCLES 

Oh,  the  pragmatical  bicycles 
abridge  distances  with  effort 
sustain  beauty  in  movement 
I  dislike  coarse  motorcycles 
with  their  deafening  stiffness 
but  bicycles  charm  me 
these  schooners  of  the  land 
with  their  lovely  spiraling  feet 
the  supple  pedals  of  movement 
I  love  the  Doric  bicycles. 


THE  RED  APPLE 

The  red  apple  rots  on  the  ground 

suffers  its  ruin 

the  bashful  mimosa  surrenders  her  modesty 

enters  the  kiln 

you  throw  lime  on  their  grave 

raise  your  face. 
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MANY  ARE  THE  LOVELY  THINGS 

Many  are  the  lovely  things  of  this  world 

nickel-plating,  fruit  boiled  in  sugar 

airplanes,  bicycles,  weights  and  measures 

the  come-and-go  of  busses 

all  the  adoration  in  general  of  the  earth's  fruits 

but  finally  the  soul,  a  precious  heap, 

takes  wing  and  flies. 


INTERMEZZO 

Now  the  sky  is  still 

the  moon  fades  away 

accusing  us  of  sacrilege 

but  I  am  thinking  of  the  breadshops 

that  bake  tomorrow's  bread 

the  doom  of  night,  black  confusion 

teems  in  the  streets 

the  memory,  all  rags,  goes  begging 

but  I  am  thinking  of  the  breadshops 

my  mind  goes,  tonight,  to  the  breadshops 

that  bake  tomorrow's  bread. 
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MESSAGE 

I  read  you 

and  this  is  like  copulating 

with  you. 

There  will  be 
fruit. 


THEOCRITUS 

The  shining  breasts  of  Theocritus 

(I  mean  the  breasts 

of  his  lovely  shepherdesses) 

are  a  sound  retreat 

from  the  bombshells  of  time 

a  tested  antidote 

for  the  iotacism  of  the  machine. 


'Shining  breasts"  of  two  shepherds:  Theocritus,  hli/lls  2.79. 
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LETTUCE 

Lettuce 

green  joy 

with  so  many  layers 

hiding  your  tender  heart. 


DON'T 

Don't  save  time 
Chilon  said  it  wron^ 

Spend  yourself 
hoping  for  a  flower 
to  unfold. 


Chilon:  One  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  antiquity. 
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EROTICA 


BUTTERFLIES 

He  entrusted  you  his  seed 
kneaded  in  mystical  workings 
of  his  body 

white  butterflies  in  the  canal 
of  your  lust. 


SECRET  AMMUNITION 

Your  erotogenic  zones 

the  secret  ammunition 

you  curl  you  bite 

at  the  descendings  of  the  bar 

at  the  sap's  invisible  inundation. 
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YOUR  HANDS 

From  within  the  tendrils  of  your  hands 
the  wind  of  passion  makes  its  way 
the  caress  becomes  a  spasm 
in  your  secret  parts 
twisters  rage. 


THE  BANK  OF  SORROWS 

I  saw  you  on  the  arm  of  the  harbor 
with  your  breasts  firm  to  the  wind 
your  bushy  sHt 
a  hospitable  gate 
the  bank  of  sorrows. 
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RHYTHM 

Rhythmically  fast  and  with  teeth 

that  shone  bright 

in  mouths  half-open  with  lust 

I  took  you  and  you  took  me 

we  were  fastened  on  a  single  peg. 


PHRIXOS 

Your  skin  is  not  a  golden  fleece 
besides,  you  never  were  a  ram 
but  every  time  I  stroke 
it  bursts  to  golden  gleams. 

Where  did  you  get  the  salve 

or  is  it  again  my  crazy  imagination? 
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THERE  ON  THE  SUMMER  BEACH 

To  Demos 

There  on  the  summer  beach 

with  the  fearful  crabs 

where  you  bloodied  your  hand 

questioning  the  rocks 

I  learned  how  potent  music  can  be. 

You  have  studied  music. 
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WINDOW  ON  THE  SEA 

A  window  on  the  sea 

besieged  by  the  wind 

our  secret  pride 

above  the  noise  of  our  soul 

our  secret  pride 

and  the  sharp  silence 

above  us  the  sky 

calling  his  clouds  together 

rocks  being  crushed 

in  the  quarries  nearby 

yet  that  obstinate  secret 

drilling  the  silence 

refused  to  break  on  our  lips. 

And  then  you  know  what  I  imagined? 

Wild  woods  and  virgin  forests 

an  unshod  solitude 

for  our  love 

our  secret  pride 

above  the  noise  of  our  soul 

our  secret  pride 

the  sharp  silence. 
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DEEP  RAVINE 

A  deep  ravine  between  us 

there  where  yesterday  was  the  passage 

of  a  cool  garden 

up  and  down  in  the  streets 

the  noise. 


BEYOND  THE  MOMENT 

Your  eyes  glanced  at  me 

beyond  the  moment 

as  I  started  loosening  the  knot  of  my  tie. 

Yet,  go  on,  keep  unwinding 
until  this  yarnball  of  love 
also  is  spent. 

Our  rhyme  will  again 
be  knit. 


Rhyme  .  .  .  knit:  A  "knit  rhyme,"  in  modem  Greek  metrics,  follows  an  ABAB 
rhyme  pattern. 
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HYMNS 


SEA  OF  REEDS 

Moses,  as  the  Scriptures  say, 
commanded  the  waters  and  they  stood. 

Even  if  they  stood,  so  what? 
What,  if  they  even  turned  to  stone? 

The  prickly  pear  will  always  rot  in  the  sun 
the  fox  will  go  on  craving  the  chicken 
and  the  eagle,  that  bicephalous  bird 
feeling  uncomfortable  in  the  rainbows 
will  come  down  low  to  find  his  rest. 


Bicephalous  bird:  The  two-headed  eagle  was  a  symbol  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire with  its  capital  at  Constantinople. 
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THE  SILENCE 

I  betrayed  the  great  silence. 

Bowed  down  before  you,  Mary 
now,  ten  times,  I  shall  say  Hail 
preach  the  great  message 
that  the  ivy  has  been  blessed 
the  wild  vine  sanctified 
the  Virgin  has  conceived  a  child. 

I  betrayed,  I  repeat,  the  silence 
I  took  noise  as  my  intercessor. 


TRIBUTE 

Syrup  for  the  cake 
once  each  year 
tribute  to  the  dead. 
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THE  APOCALYPSE 

The  sun  turned  dark  like  a  hair  sack 

the  moon  turned  to  blood 

the  stars  rolled  down  to  the  earth  like  figs 

which  are  blown  off  the  tree 

by  a  blast  of  wind. 

Well,  John  seems  to  be  overdoing  it 

but  look  how  the  old  man 

despite  his  astronautical  imagination 

still  stays  with  the  common  things 

of  this  world 

hair  sack 

fig  tree 

blood. 


The  sun  .  .  .  blast  of  wind:  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,  Revelation  6:12-13. 
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THE  FORTY  MARTYRS 

I  climb  Mount  Sinai 

the  mountain  where  God  walked 

I  stubbornly  beseech  the  blessing 

of  the  forty  martyrs 

unjustly  put  to  death 

I  put  back  the  stones  with  a  vengeance 

prop  the  tottering  doors 

I  forget  myself  in  the  ruined  chapel 

light  a  tall  candle 

I  struggle  to  breathe  life 

into  the  frozen  limbs  of  the  Missal. 


Forty  martyrs:  The  Forty  Martyrs  of  Pontic  Sebasteia  drowned,  after  their  legs  had 
been  broken,  in  an  icy  lake. 
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MAKRINITSA 

The  Theotokos  is  dying  well 
guarded  by  the  two  valiant  men 
George  and  Demetrius. 

The  eleven-year-old  boy 

who  was  sweeping  the  sanctuary 

of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  church 

in  Makrinitsa 

(a  famous  village  on  Mount  Pelion) 

doubtless  knew  the  building's  history 

to  an  acceptable  degree 

and  freely  introduced  me  to  the  All  Saints 

a  small  chapel  farther  on 

where  the  Secret  School  was  held 

during  the  difficult  years  of  slavery. 

With  a  somewhat  heavy  accent 

he  spoke  also  of  Christ's  passion 

remembered  too  the  last  earthquake 

which  leveled  the  central  nave  of  the  church 

but  left  the  sanctuary  untouched 

the  sanctuary  where  just  before  he  swept  so  carefully 

the  pious  boy  of  Makrinitsa. 


Theotokos:  A  sacred  title  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  meaning  "God's  Mother.  " 

George  and  Demetrius:  Saints  George  and  Demetrius  flank  the  Virgin  in  the  hntel 
of  the  courtyard  gate  before  the  Church  of  the  Kimissis  'Dormition'  in  Makrinitsa. 

Secret  School:  During  the  centuries  of  Turkish  occupation,  schools  for  Greek  chil- 
dren were  secretly  convened  in  churches. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  ZONE 

The  sacristan  of  Holy  Zone  church 

ended  his  Hfe 

the  lanterns  of  the  church 

flickered  out 

the  Holy  Spirit  lowered  His  wings 

and  perched  wide-eyed 

beneath  the  pulpit 

the  sacristan  of  Holy  Zone  church 

ended  his  life 

the  lanterns  of  the  church 

flickered  out 

shadows  stifled  the  church 

spread  outside  into  the  yard. 
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LANDSCAPES 


OLYMPIA 

Dusk  is  descending  at  Olympia 

beneath  the  plane  tree 

I  reflect  on  hfe  and  death 

current  Hfe  sets  traps  for  death 

the  hving  present  traffics  badly  with  the  past 

raises  flags  on  dead  vertebrae 

carefully  marks  its  wounds 

Mother  Earth  is  pulled  up  by  force 

they  throw  her  in  the  river 

expose  the  dead  to  the  sun. 

Who  saw  the  other  face  of  the  coin 

of  the  once  glorious  dead 

whom  they  trample  and  trample  again 

are  photographed  on  his  breast 

and  go? 

Supposedly  all  holy,  venerable 

these  cages  of  remembrance 

foot  the  funny  dance  of  a  bear. 
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SKYROS  I 

On  Skyros,  isle  of  myth, 

they  carry  out  the  epitaphios 

the  old  priest  in  his  thread-bare  cassock 

the  young  novice  cantors 

followed  by  the  swarm  of  faithful. 

Intriguing  is  this  service 

where  smooth-faced  boys  hold  a  breviary 

and  shout  joyfully  the  mournful 

praises  of  Christ's  burial,  while  from  the  low 

women's  gallery  the  girls  sprinkle 

the  bridegroom  with  flowers 

not  just  the  dead  one,  but  also  the  living 

who  stands  with  the  candle 

rather  bewildered  in  the  middle  of  this  celebration 

(tomorrow  he'll  leave  again  for  the  sea). 

And  then  the  roads  come  to  life 

as  the  procession  passes  by 

tightly  holding  a  candle  in  the  one  hand 

mothers  pull  their  children  by  the  other 

while  the  troop  of  boys 

keep  shouting  joyfully 

the  mournful  praises  of  Christ's  burial. 

The  Resurrection  will  soon  be  here. 


Epitaphios:  A  portable  bed,  with  canopy,  on  which  rests  the  icon  of  the  dead 
Christ.  During  the  sepulchral  liturgy  of  Good  Friday,  deacons  display  the 
epitaphios  to  the  faithful.  These  file  past  as  if  paying  their  last  respects.  The  choir 
sings  meanwhile  the  lamentation,  paradoxically  called  enkomia,  or  "praises." 

Roads  come  to  life:  On  Good  Friday,  around  nine  o'clock  at  night,  men  cairy  the 
image  of  the  recumbent  Christ  through  the  streets  in  solemn  cortege.  The  com- 
munity, led  by  priests  and  town  officials,  winds  through  the  town  carrying  bees- 
wax candles,  while  the  church  bells  slowly  peal  a  death  knell. 
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SKYROS  II 

Now  that  the  sea  has  intervened 

I  appreciate  the  peaceful  island 

with  its  tiny,  quiet  passions 

the  narrow  churches 

the  mythic  physiognomy 

Skyros  still  remains 

one  of  the  most  decent  parts  of  epic 

does  not  suspect  the  stranger 

ignores  Brooke. 


Brooke:  The  British  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  was  buried  on  Skyros  in  1915.  An 
idealized  nude  statue  of  Brooke,  by  the  sculptor  M.  Tombros,  stands  in  Skyros 
town. 
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PENDELI 

The  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel 

holding  the  icon  of  Christ 

while  they  stand  on  a  cloud 

and  further  up  Saint  John  the  Baptist 

with  sandals  made  of  wire 

adorn  the  holy  gallery  of  the  Faith. 

The  learned  monk  explains 

the  holy  shrines 

piously  mentions  Timothy,  the  founder 

of  the  Pendeli  monastery,  and  then 

he  strikes  at  the  talanton 

there  invade  our  mind 

animals,  witless 

yet  cognate  with  our  nature. 

Children  of  Noah, 
who  lost  your  medals  of  honor 
who  hung  the  ark  in  the  museum 
what  talanton  will  be  struck  for  you? 


Pendeli:  Pendeli  is  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Athens.  The  Pendeli 
monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Timothy,  the  Metropolitan  of  Euripus. 

Talanton:  Wooden  bar  (hence  the  name  talanton)  which  is  hung  from  a  chain  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  monastery.  It  is  taken  down  at  appropriate  times,  carried 
round  the  monastery  and  struck  to  announce  the  liturgical  hours.  In  Greek 
folklore,  Noah  is  said  to  have  called  together  the  animals  by  striking  a  talanton. 
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POMPEII 

Public  life  and  private 

from  the  Latin-style  forum 

to  the  secret  rooms  of  the  Vettii 

gods  and  commoners  in  formal  coexistence 

the  unexpected  death  which  heroizes 

daily  life  in  its  routine 

with  the  ghastly  fossil  of  the  dog 

in  its  last  spasm. 


DELPHI 

Faint  rain  on  the  marbles  of  Delphi 

and  this  emptiness  in  the  footstep 

which  traces  itself  back  to  the  temple 

crosses  the  theater  and  stops  at  the  stadium 

deserted,  with  some  squawking  birds  above 

with  crystallized  memories 

of  footraces  and  springs  that  went  dry 

Phoebus  has  a  hut  no  more 

woven  goods  from  Arachova 

encircle  the  place. 


"Phoebus  ...  no  more":  Phrase  from  an  oracle  given  by  the  Delphic  priests  to 
the  Emperor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 

Arachova:  A  town  near  Delphi  famous  for  its  rug  industry. 
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SEASCAPE 

Beyond  the  wharf  of  farewells 
at  the  boat's  deck 
above  the  varying  depths  of  water 
in  the  familiar  Mediterranean 
with  the  relentless  orchestra. 

Ο  Sicily  with  the  brazen  hills 

Naples  with  the  steep  balconies 

and  the  flags  of  linen 

dead  Pompeii  without  complaint  receiving 

ever  and  ever  the  new  hordes  of  dead 

on  your  fire-showered  breast. 

Here  is  the  domesticated  crew 
with  its  suppressed  mutinies 
and  all  these  people  who  learned 
to  prop  their  backs  on  easychairs 
and  breathe  whatever  fate  allotted. 

No  fear  suddenly  the  stairs 

might  be  strewed  with  magic  carpets 

or  pirates'  liquid  lead 

might  pour  through  the  port  holes 

the  captain's  wife  won't  elope  with  the  shipboy. 

No  fear  in  the  great  ocean 
with  the  low  wet  clouds. 

Boat's  deck:  The  boat  on  which  the  poet  sailed  from  Piraeus  to  Halifax. 

Shipboy:  In  Greek  seamen's  yams,  the  young  wife  of  the  old  captain  customarily 
falls  in  love  and  runs  away  with  the  shipboy. 
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WOODEN  HORSE 

Inside  the  basement  tavern 

No,  it  is  not  an  underground  place 

neither  do  they  serve  full  meals 

the  tearful  bouzouki 

mixes  its  accents  with  the  guitar 

the  piano  comes  and  goes 

boldly  on  its  fingertips 

and  a  nostalgic  song  pours  out 

fingers  quiver  on  the  cup 

tunes  quiver  in  the  thick  air. 

In  the  little  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  cafe 

(Is  it  the  horse's  front  or  back?) 

aromatic  coffee  boils 

cheese-pies  wait  their  turn 

by  the  dripping  sweets  from  off  the  tray 

and  among  the  other  drinks 

rich  in  vitamins 

there  proudly  stands  Bloody  Helen. 

No,  you  need  no  wine  to  get  drunk 
intoxication  hovers  in  the  air 
together  with  the  smoke  of  cigarettes 
it  gets  into  your  joints 
the  secret  cavities  of  the  body 
softens  the  soul. 

The  horse  whinnies  delightedly 
inside  the  walls  of  modem  Troy. 

WOODEN  HORSE:  Cafe-nightclub  in  Toronto. 

"Inside  .  .  .  tavern":  First  line  of  Kostas  Vamalis'  poem,  "The  Prisoners  of  Fate. 

Bloody  Helen:  A  drink  of  tomato  juice. 
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SNOW  AND  WAVES 

The  snow  softens  the  earth 
before  it  melts  or  hardens  into  ice 
the  trees,  antennas  in  space 
receive  the  discharges  of  heaven 
and  with  the  wind  gone 
you  feel  time  grow  into  a  sphere 
which  unexpectedly  reports 
its  other  side. 

In  your  memory  rise  the  waves 

which  thoughtfully  when  a  child  you  watched 

chin  on  hand 

waves  that  traveled  from  the  Libyan  sea 

loud  Poseidonian  waves 

with  their  dancing  spumes 

the  deep-green  trumpet-blasts  of  sound. 

Ο  how  you  remember  the  water's  fight 
and  then,  submersion  of  the  cliffs 
as  in  a  sheet  of  great  aflPection 
surrender  of  impatient  love. 

The  violet  flowering  of  the  sea 

and  the  white-clad  splinters  of  the  sky 

your  fate. 


Ontario  1976 
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